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Susan was supposed to be doing a sum on the blackboard 











BENJIE’S HAT 
By Manet Leigh Hunt 
Illustrated by Kate Seredy 


GranpMorTHer’s letter had been addressed to the whole fam- 
ily, but Benjie remembered only one surprising paragraph. 

“I want Benjie to come and spend the winter with me,” 
wrote Grandmother. “The school house is only a mile through 
the woods, so that it will be right smart easier for him here 
than at home. Tell him that I am very lonely since his grand- 
father died, and that I need a manbody to look after me and 
keep me company.” 

Benjie felt that he was the most important person in all 
of North Carolina. “A manbody!” Well—wasn’t he twelve 
years old? Of course he would look after Grandmother! 

And, too, he remembered the molasses cookies in the big 
stone jar in Grandmother’s kitchen—always plenty of them. 

So Benjie rode back to Guilford County with Peter Kersey, 
who was Grandmother’s good neighbor. It was he who had 
brought her letter. 

Benjie liked living at Grandmother’s from the moment of 
his arrival. In the first place, he loved his grandmother. In 
the second place, in Grandmother’s house he was the only 
boy, and not one of many, as at home. He was important. 
In the third place, out of the iron pots slung over the hearth- 
fire, and from the big outdoor oven on baking days, there 
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came the most savory and delicious foods, for Grandmother 
was famous for her cooking. The molasses cakes were even 
bigger and browner and better than Benjie had remembered. 

Grandmother lived in a comfortable old house built of 
great hand-hewn timbers. The oaken floors were always well 
scrubbed, the hand-woven coverlets and rugs always bright, 
the pewter always gleaming, and Grandmother herself, in 
kerchief and cap, as neat as a plump little sparrow. 

On Saturdays Benjie often played with Eliphalet, the ten- 
year-old son of Hamish and Clemmie, the free Negroes who 
lived in a cabin on the farm. Together the boys explored the 
banks of the slow amber-colored river, or gathered nuts and 
persimmons and the sweet wild muscadines. Benjie had his 
chores, too, feeding the chickens, throwing down hay from 
the loft for the horses, turning the windlass that drew the 
water up from the covered well. And on wash-days before 
he left for school there was the enormous outdoor kettle to 
fill with water from the near-by brook. Grandmother even 
trusted him to build the careful fire under the smoke-black- 
ened kettle. There was no doubt that Benjie was helping to 
look after Grandmother. 

And in the evenings he would “keep her company.” ‘They 
would talk, or play riddles and guessing games. Finally, 
Grandmother would read a chapter from the big Bible. Then 
bed, and the long, long night of sleep. 

All through the mild autumn weather Benjie had been 
running hatless and coatless to school, when Grandmother 
said one day, “I never saw that thee brought a hat with thee, 
Benjie.” 

“I didn’t,” answered Benjie. ‘‘Mother said that I should 
leave my cap for Brother John. She said that thee would buy 
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me a new one from the general store in Friendship.” 
“Thee must be provided,” agreed Grandmother, “for soon 
it will be too cold to go with nothing on thy head.” 
Benjie thought no more of this conversation until one 
blustery First Day evening, Grandmother said, “Tomorrow 





thee must wear thy new hat to school. Thee didn’t know I 
had a surprise for thee.” 


She opened the door of the fireside cupboard, and drew 
out a hat. 

“There, Benjie!” she said. ‘While thee was at school, I 
was busy plying my needle. There was no need to spend good 
money for a cap, when thy grandfather’s tall beaver lay 
unused in its box. See—I cut a mite off the crown, though 
it was a pity to waste even that bit. I took some pleats in 
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crown and brim, to make it more thy size. Then I sewed 
them back together again, and there is thy hat!” She held it 
up proudly. 

Benjie stared. “It’s a very peculiarsome hat,” he mur- 
mured, and burst into tears. ‘The b-b-boys will laugh.” 

“Tut, tut, Benjamin,” scolded Grandmother. “Is thee a 
girl, to be so vain of thy looks? ”Tis a good hat, and ’twill 
serve the purpose. And thee should feel honored to wear the 
hat thy grandfather wore for fifteen years.” 

Benjie set off to school the next morning, wearing the hat. 
In spite of Grandmother’s careful pleatings, it was still much 
too large for him, and only his ears held it up. In the wood 
he put up his hand and felt of it. How smooth and furry it 
was! No doubt Grandfather had once paid a good round sum 
for it. Perhaps, after all, the boys would not laugh. 

But when he entered the school yard, up went shouts of 
derision, and soon the whole world, as it seemed to Benjie, was 
echoing with the chorus, 


“Look at Benjie’s ha-yat! 


Look at Benjie’s ha-yat!” 

Oh, how red and unhappy Benjie was! 

But he laughed as hard as anyone when his tormentors flung 
the hat upward, and it caught on the limb of a tree. He 
hoped that it would hang there forever, and went home that 
evening to tell Grandmother cheerfully that the hat was en- 
tirely out of reach. But the next day, while school was keep- 
ing, Grandmother and Hamish came with a long pole and 
lifted it down. What a craning of necks as the children 
watched them through the windows! And presently, to the 
delight of every boy in the room, Grandmother opened the 
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door, and said, “Benjamin, thee will find thy hat hanging in 
the school entry.” For a few hours after that Benjie didn’t 
even like his grandmother. 

Soon Benjie began to feel that nothing could harm that hat. 
For instance, it blew off one day in a gust of windy rain. He 
carried it home hopefully, for it was smeared with the gummy 
red clay of North Carolina. But Grandmother let it dry, 
scraped off the dirt, and washed and brushed it carefully. It 
looked just as good as ever. 

“Is this my hat, Grandmother, or is it Grandfather’s hat?” 
asked Benjie. 

“Tt is thy hat now,” answered Grandmother. 

Therefore Benjie felt that he had a perfect right to give the 
hat to Eliphalet, for it seemed as if the little colored boy was 
the only one in all the world, except Grandmother, of course, 
who did not laugh at Benjie’s hat. 

“Dis heah am a sho-nuff gif’,” declared Eliphalet, grinning 
from ear to ear. “Dat ol’ Mistuh Beavuh, he des’ as smooth 
an’ slick as evuh he am.” 

But when Clemmie saw the hat decorating her son’s woolly 
head she shouted, “Yo-all march straight up to de big house 
wid dat hat, an’ don’ be delayin’ yo’self. Benjie’s gran’mammy 
—she gwine be in a big huff when she fin’ dat boy gib ol’ dead 
Massa’s hat away. NN’ ol’ dead Massa’s gwine ha’nt folkses 
dat weah his hat when dey ain’ got no right.” 

In a very few moments the hat was lying on Grandmother’s 
doorstep, and Eliphalet running home with all his might and 
main, for fear of the ha’nt. 

Whenever Benjie went to First Day Meeting, sitting like a 
man on the men’s side, his ears burned scarlet with mortifica- 
tion, for it was the Quaker custom to wear one’s hat through- 
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out the Meeting. He would turn suspiciously, to catch a 
frosty twinkle in a pair of elderly eyes, or a smothered giggle 
from some boy. 

Therefore one morning as they rode to Meeting, Benjie 
said sulkily, “I guess thee wouldn’t wear this hat.” 

“Indeed, I would,” answered Grandmother, tartly, and to 
Benjie’s horror, she removed her bonnet, and put on the hat, 
sitting very straight in the carriage seat. She looked ridicu- 
lous. Oh dear! Grandmother was certainly very difficult 
to look after. He couldn’t have her make a laughing-stock 
out of herself. Personal pride was one thing, but family pride 
was another. ‘Never mind, Grandmother,” he said meekly, 
I'd better wear it.” 

Just then a dog came running out from nowhere, barking 
furiously. The horse jumped, and thundered down the road, 
almost shaking Grandmother and Benjie to pieces. After- 
ward it was discovered that Benjie’s hat was missing. He 
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went back to search for it, praying that it had been trampled 
beyond repair, or that the dog had carried it off. But there it 
was, lying in a fence-corner, with only one small dent in the 
brim. “A bit of steaming and pressing will attend to that,” 
said Grandmother. 

The next time that Peter Kersey had an errand to Alamance 
County, Benjie secretly gave him a letter to carry. (It said:) 


“Dear Mother— 


“T am well, and hope thee is the same. I wish thee would 
send me a Cap, and oblige 


Thy obeedyunt son, 


Benjamin Barnett.” 


But when Peter returned, and Benjie unwrapped the 
eagerly-awaited parcel, there was nothing but an old yarn 
muffler. To tie up his head like a baby! Oh, it was terribly 
disappointing! 

One evening Benjie sat on a stump in the wood. There 
was a dark scowl on his face. His lower lip stuck away out. 
At school that afternoon when Susan Bond was supposed to 
be doing a sum on the blackboard, she had drawn a picture. 
First she had made a very tall hat. Beneath that two enormous 
ears. Then she had drawn a tiny, teeny body, and under- 
neath she had printed BENJiE. She had rubbed it out quickly 
before the teacher had suspected, but most of the scholars 
had seen it. 

Benjie was mad. He was mad at everybody in the world. 
Presently Peter Kersey came riding through the wood. He 
alighted from his horse, and sat down by the boy. Benjie 
did not speak. He only scowled the darker. Peter picked the 
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hat up and turned it thoughtfully in his hands. “Thy grand- 
father was a fine man, Benjie,” he began quietly, “‘one of the 
finest North Carolina has ever produced. He and I were 
boys together. He was my great friend. Did thee ever hear 
about the time thy grandfather—” And straightway Peter 
began to tell stories about Grandfather Barnett—things 
Benjie had never heard before. Soon the scowl faded, and the 
sulky lower lip slipped back. Benjie began to think that per- 
haps he might wear cheerfully a hat that such a fine grand- 
father had worn. 

“And I'll tell thee, Benjie,” said Peter, when he had fin- 
ished, “thy grandmother is a fine woman, too. But between 
me and thee, women never understand how a man feels about 
his hat. A man’s hat is his own. Let it be suitable, and he 
can face the world with his head up.” 

Even if Peter Kersey was an Elder and sat at the head of 
the Meeting, he understood a fellow! 

But the next morning, Benjie remembered Susan’s draw- 
ing, and said to himself, “I'll not wear this hat to school if 
I catch the quinsy and die!” So he took to hiding the hat in 
the wood, and nobody knew. 

One afternoon in the early winter Peter Kersey took his 
gun into the wood after rabbits. He had bagged three and 
was just turning homeward, when he saw another plump 
cottontail bounding ahead. He took aim, and missed. The 
rabbit disappeared into one end of a hollow log just as Peter 
fired his second shot. He walked forward to investigate. 
And there in the end of the log was Benjie’s hat, with the 
top of the crown almost torn off by the force of the shot, and 
the dead rabbit trapped inside. 

“Now I’ve done it,” said Peter, ruefully. “I'll have to 
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wait for Benjie to come along this way from school.” 

When Benjie saw the hat—what joy! “Now I'll never have 
to wear it again!” he cried. 

“Don’t thee be too sure of that,” warned Peter. “But 
now we must go and tell thy grandmother what has hap- 
pened.” They walked slowly homeward through the wood, 
wondering just what they would say. Presently Peter said, 
“A thought has suddenly occurred to me. Put on the hat, 
Benjie. And can’t thee look a trifle pale?” 

Indeed Benjie’s cheeks were not as rosy as usual, for what 
would Grandmother say when she learned that he had been 
hiding the hat in the wood? 

Arrived at the house, Peter confronted Grandmother 
bravely. He kept Benjie well behind him. His face was long 
and serious. “I have something to tell thee, Judith,” he said. 
“T hope thee will not take it too hard. This afternoon I was 
hunting in the woods, and I—I shot thy—thy grandson’s 
hat.” He reached around quickly and plucked the hat off 
Benjie’s head. 

Grandmother stared at the bullet holes. She saw the stains 
in the crown. She went white as a sheet. “Oh, Benjie-boy,” 
she cried, ‘“‘is thee hurt?” 

At that Benjie could not keep his face straight a moment 
longer. He laughed, and Peter laughed. And as soon as 
Grandmother heard about the rabbit, her relief was so great 
that she laughed as hard as anyone. “I do declare,” she said, 
“this hat has had so many misfortunes that I’m beginning to 
believe that the Lord never intended that Benjie should 
wear it.” 

“Then thee’ll throw it away?” cried Benjie. 

“Throw this good hat away?” echoed Grandmother. “Just 
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hearken to him, Peter. I’m sure I don’t know where he gets 
such notions of wastefulness. Everything comes in handy 
sooner or later, Grandson. Thee knows that old saying— 
‘Keep a thing seven years, and thee will find a use for it.’ So 
of course I won’t throw the hat away. But I guess thee won’t 
have to wear it any more, Benjie. I always thought it very 
suitable, but I don’t believe thee ever liked it much. To- 
morrow, Benjie, we shall drive over to Friendship, and buy 
thee a new cap!” 

Benjie wanted to shout, or clap his hands, or turn a hand- 
spring, but thought better of it, for Grandmother’s sake. 
But he ran to the stone jar and selected the very biggest and 
brownest cooky for his friend Peter Kersey. And the next 
biggest for himself. As Peter accepted the cooky, he and 
Benjie looked at each other, as man to man, and smiled. 
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THE HIDDEN VALLEY 


By Laura BENET 


THE story so Far: Lost in the hidden valley of the Yosemite, 
Seth Beatty is saved from starvation by an Indian boy of his 
own age. As the boys learn to talk by the use of signs and 
symbols, Seth discovers that Ahwahnee has been left alone in 
the valley by his tribe to search for a rock marked with a 
drawing of the grizzly bear, emblem of the Yosemite. To win 
high honor from his people, he must find it before winter 
comes. Seth tries to help him. When Ahwahnee’s foot is in- 
jured, Seth sets out on a two-fold hunt: to find a healing herb 
Ahwahnee describes, and to look for the sign of the grizzly 
bear. 


Part Two 


Once, when Seth had been younger, the annual county fair 
in his town had featured a balloon with a parachute. He 
and another boy had gone up in this thing that promised such 
startling adventure. The upper stratum of air in which they 
rose had made his ears ring and given him an odd sensation 
of floating away. Now, today, as he moved upward on the 
almost hidden path toward the high slab of glacial rock 
pointed out by Ahwahnee, his head swam and he had that 
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strange feeling of being entirely out of and above his body. 

Seth felt uncommon loyalty to Ahwahnee. Well he might, 
for without him he knew that he should not be here. Whis- 
tling and hopeful of success he thought how grand it would 
be if he could discover the sign of the grizzly bear. “Hiding 
away there in some pocket of rock just to spite us. Anyway 
I’m going to get some fun out of it. Ahwahnee isn’t having 
much with his sore foot.” What if the foot got worse be- 
fore he could bring back the healing herb? 

He climbed slowly, steadily, as the stoical young Indian had 
taught him to do. ‘“Breathe-quick-go-down-like-summer- 
wind” was Ahwahnee’s proverb. The tumbling flow of the 
smaller waterfalls was left behind as he followed the sun 
until it stood right over his head. Rocks and boulders mul- 
tiplied, trees grew more stunted, and pines gave way to 
stunted firs. At noon after he had eaten, he slept awhile and 
had a strange dream of an arrow head pointing away from 
him to something—something important, wonderful. Again 
he climbed. On his back was the light knapsack with the 
army lettering. He had strapped it there the morning he had 
strayed away from the soldiers. Into that would go healing 
leaves for the sick foot. Climb, toil, climb, puff, pant! It 
was lonesome work, this climbing alone. 

At last he was close to patches of snow in hollows where 
sun never came. With handfuls of this he quenched his 
thirst. Next he spied a spike of blood-red flower and knew 
this to be the companion of the broad-leafed plant he was 
set upon finding. He searched and prodded until his fingers 
were numb. The sun was dropping very low when, with a 
shout, he came upon a tough-rooted, thorny, weed-like thing 
not unlike a variety of thistle. He bent and smelled of it, for 
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the leaves should have a certain odor. Yes, this was it! He 
hastily uprooted all the plants that had that particular odor, 
bundling them into his knapsack, leaves and all. In high ex- 
citement he longed to run back to the valley, but that was 
impossible in the dark. 

Instead, he looked about for a spot on which to build a good 
fire and spend the night. Ahead of him were some upstand- 
ing boulders that had a glint of red in their surface. The 
stunted trees grew sparser here. How high it was! The air 
was strange, rare, utterly different, making his heart pound. 
He knew it to be the highest point in his climbing and made 
his way over to those boulders. Climbing through a slit in 
them, he stopped. He was at the mouth of a small, weird, 
desolate valley, a valley that one glacier must have carved out 
in a slide. A valley of birds’ carcasses and animals’ bones and 
pools of rain water—hardly one single spear of grass, and 
no flowers. 

“Here I'll start looking for the bear,” he said, aloud, his 
own voice echoing back at him loudly. He shivered. There 
was no life, not an animal anywhere to be seen—nothing. 
“Old Yosemite, old grizzly,” he said aloud, “you’re probably 
sneaking just around the corner now... .” The words 
stopped on his tongue and lips, frozen fast. What was that? 
A shape had flitted past him in the dusk. Something had 
passed like a breath on the far side of the valley rocks. Some- 
thing that betrayed itself by a bright bit of color. An Indian! 

Seth’s first impulse was to take that trail down the moun- 
tain at all hazards. Dark ideas like buzzards preyed upon 
him for a few moments as he hid behind one of the largest 
slabs of rock in the gathering dark. Maybe it was a ghost, 
the ghost of some old Indian hunter seeking, as he was, the 
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sign of the grizzly bear, the great emblem of the Yosemite. 
As he prayed silently to himself the good thoughts came 
trooping back. This thing was to be accomplished. Other 
people had found things, undiscovered for centuries. He 
would not let himself be scared away by a shadow. But he 
must make cold meat do for supper, since he dared not build 
any fire. Slices of smoked deer meat were pulled out of his 
pack and devoured. Then he slept heavily, his head like 
Jacob’s finding a stone for a pillow. 

After some hours he woke suddenly, to find moonlight 
flooding this valley of dead things. One night he and Ah- 
wahnee had gone fishing in the moonlight. The trout were 
leaping so high in the silver pools that they could have 
scooped them out with a landing net had one been at hand. 
Then a moon bow, clear and ghostly, spanned the nearest 
waterfall—the very first lunar bow Seth had ever seen. To- 
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night was like that one with every object unnaturally bright. 

Seth felt calm and rested from sleep. His wits were alert 
and fate seemed to be guiding him. Standing up, he faced 
the moon. Then, after an instant, he turned about, gathered 
up his things and, with a pile of stones in the shape of a cross, 
marked the rock where he had lain. Then he went giddily 
forward like a boy who has been blindfolded, depending en- 
tirely on some forgotten sense. Silent-footed in his deerskin 
moccasins, he finally came to the center of the little place. 
Nothing was there. But he continued his search, helped by 
the full moon. Toward the edge of the cup-shaped valley 
the rock began to shelve abruptly. Down he went, on natural 
steps. Down, down, down, he counted twenty of these 
shelves before he slipped and fell. 

He lay, at last, bruised and stunned before a tremendous, 
glaring slab of reddish rock. Opening his eyes he gazed up, 
wondering if he were alive. There,—yes, there it was—the 
figure of a grizzly, faintly, rudely silhouetted in gigantic 
outline upon the stone before him! Yes, this was undoubt- 
edly the picture of the great grizzly for which Ahwahnee had 
searched in vain. Had his foot not slipped, had he stayed 
on the shelving steps cut by nature, the valley would have 
kept its secret. Oh the joy of having been led or, rather, 
thrown to the spot! But that joy was short-lived. Some- 
thing suddenly bade him, sore and aching as he was, to use 
that rock with the coveted sign upon it as a shield—to leap 
quickly behind it. He did so, just as the moonlight revealed 
plainly another form skulking among the rocks above—the 
form of a young Indian, older than Ahwahnee. After a 


few minutes, he disappeared. Was he too on the track of the 
bear? 
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The Indian’s presence kept Seth rigid and hawk-eyed all 
night. When moonlight finally waned and the Alpine dawn 
came, he planned quick escape. By careful marking of the 
Bear Rock he would be able to guide Ahwahnee to the spot. 
Now he set his face toward the valley and his sick friend. 
Attaching his rifle to his knapsack, he took hold of a stunted 
fir tree branch, worked it with both arms like a trapeze, 
caught hold of the next scrubby bush above it, and so swung 
himself up to the natural steps where the Indian had lingered, 
his heart beating till it choked him. Plodding the length of 
that valley of desolation, he reached the edge of the primeval 
forest. Down, down the precipitous side of the mountain he 
went, tearing through the bush, hacking a way with his 
knife. 

Finally he reached a patch of meadow and stretched his 
weary legs on its grass. He must be nearly half-way back 
by now. Wow, what was fhat? Something was moving on 
the further side of this clearing! Dazed, Seth did not know 
that it was a bear until the creature came close to him. Then, 
seizing the rifle he fired. 

The giant grizzly faltered and then charged. Wounded 
to death, the bear still put up a fight. Striking out it gripped 
Seth, clawing both his arms and chest with its great paws. 
Then his wound overpowering him, the grizzly toppled over, 
leaving Seth bleeding, weak and giddy. Fumbling in his 
knapsack for the leaves he clapped a few on the sore places. 
Surely, they did help the pain. 

Now that the first bear he had ever killed lay before him, 
Seth’s one wish was to carry something back as a trophy. 
Skinning would take too long, for he must reach Ahwahnee 
by nightfall. But a paw he could and would take. 
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Starting off again blithely, a painted arrow suddenly 
whizzed so close to him that he was scarcely aware of the 
danger until it passed. Injuns again! Whew! Down the 
last hundred yards of the trail he shot, forgetting his in- 
juries. There was the valley’s floor, there the friendly Merced 
river! Feet were running after him, feet stealthy and sure— 
feet that were gaining on him every instant. Then, fran- 
tically, his bloodshot eyes noted a large beaver dam over the 
pool at one end of the stream. It was humped up against the 
bank where water was deep. Since the Indians were not in 
sight he took the only possible chance—dived far into the 
water. Swimming under it he found an open end of the 
beaver lodge and jammed his body into it. The floor of the 
lodge was just above water level. 

He was saved as if by a miracle. He could not see the 
pursuing Indians as they emerged whooping from the forest. 
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There must be more than one, he thought, for at least two 
pairs of feet stamped on the roof of the beaver’s snug home. 
It did not seem to occur to them that a white boy might have 
taken refuge here. The running water, the deep pool hid all 
trace of him. He was able to breathe by means of the beaver’s 
tiny air holes—and that with an effort. Otherwise he would 
have smothered, for here he had to lie, waiting until the dark 
fell. The knapsack still clung to his back but he had slung his 
rifle into the bushes as he fled. Suppose the Indians should 
find it! From their jabberings and gruntings in their own 
tongue Seth could tell that they were angry and disgusted at 
his escape. But, at last their chatter ceased and they glided 
into the forest. All became quiet, and the dark came soon. 

Twice barely escaping with his life and able at last to pick 
up his rifle, which the Indians had missed, the boy swam the 
little river. Afraid to step on a leaf lest it crackle, shaking 
and chilled with the cold water and so weary he could scarcely 
hobble, Seth arrived at the familiar landmarks guarding the 
cave. Ahwahnee stirred on his bed as he entered, greeting 
him joyfully with little signs and cries. 

“You are come, S-e-t-h,” he stammered in English. Then, 
in his own language he exclaimed: “But-you-are-wounded!” 
and hugged him, wholeheartedly. 

Since neither had eaten for many hours, Seth started broth 
to cooking over a fire before he stripped off his soaked and 
muddy clothes. Next Ahwahnee’s swollen and darkly angry 
foot was poulticed with the soft leaves soaked in water. By 
signs Seth said to his friend: ‘No use telling what has hap- 
pened—till tomorrow,” and when they had drunk their 
broth, he sank back on the deerskin asleep almost as soon as 
he touched it. Ahwahnee, anxiously curious, but understand- 
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ing Seth’s great weariness had no heart to wake him. 

When the rays of late morning sun warmed even the cave’s 
floor, the white boy awoke to his friend’s soft rustlings and 
turnings, went over to him and looked at his foot. It was 
bettered already by the leaf poultice. Delightedly he ex- 
claimed: “That és great,”—and hurried to bathe and re- 
poultice it and make the fire. Then Seth burst out with the 
news of discovering the hidden rock. ‘Good news first,” he 
thought. “The Injun hunt can wait.” 

At first Ahwahnee’s eyes glowed and sparkled with inter- 
est. But as the story progressed and he was told of the pres- 
ence of other Indians, his face grew troubled. He half sprang 
from his bed, eyes blazing, on hearing of the casual arrow 
and the remarkable escape. “Took it, I guess, that I was 
lookin’ for the bear on the rock,” went on Seth. 

But when he had interpreted this thought to Ahwahnee, 
the Indian shook his head and said, haltingly, in the sign lan- 
guage they used: “You killed the Yosemite-bear with stick of 
fire. Bad medicine.” 

“Why?” asked Seth, “Is that unfair?” 

The Indian boy showed by signs that there were others 
of his tribe out hunting the bear. The Indian who saw Seth 
was naturally outraged on finding the carcass. An enemy 
had gone him one better! Ahwahnee also explained sadly 
that, as he had not discovered the bear emblem on the rock, he 
couldn’t hope to attain high honors in his tribe. Seth had 
actually found it. Their breakfast was clouded by this news. 

“But was the Injun who chased me of your tribe?” 

Ahwahnee nodded his head slowly, three times. For once 
he seemed sorry that he could not talk easily in his comrade’s 
language. There seemed to be so much to tell. But Seth 
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helped by ingeniously plying him with questions: “Is he—this 
Indian—your age? Is he as much thought of as you? Did 
he expect the big chiefs would send him to this valley instead 
of you? Was he jealous? Is he likely to take revenge on us?” 

From the answers given by his friend Seth finally learned 
that Ahwahnee had several rivals within his tribe. One was 





a young man three years older, a distant cousin. His name 
was Ka-lu-nug. Kalunug could beat Ahwahnee in feats of 
strength, was greedy and selfish, and for some reason, best 
known to himself, disliked him. 

*“You-not-show fire-stick,” finished Ahwahnee. ‘Hide 
Seth-stay-fast-in-rock (he pointed to the walls of their 
cave). ‘When-I-strong-I-go-find-Yosemite-bear. You- 
stay-here-safe,” and he drew a picture to show that he could 
conceal the entrance to their hiding place. 

Seth understood. When Ahwahnee carried out his mission, 
he intended leaving him behind. That wouldn’t be so jolly. 
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He’d rather, at all hazards, go with him. ‘Do the other 
Injuns know where this cave is?” he asked. 

Ahwahnee was not sure. Perhaps not. His chase of Seth 
was Kalunug’s first appearance since the hidden valley, the 
Yosemite, had been given to Ahwahnee to watch over. By 
further pictures and sign language, he explained that Kalunug 
led a band of young warriors bound to him by some secret 
pact. Now that a white enemy had actually been seen and 
they knew that this valley held such a one, they would hunt 
and hunt until they found him. Danger was afoot. 

“Well, they don’t know about the bear drawing on the 
rock, anyway,” remarked Seth, the practical. 

Ahwahnee then said something that Seth could not under- 
stand or interpret. It was, “You splendid fellow!” 

(To be concluded next month) 


CAT’S WHISKERS 


Our cat has eaten herrings 

For weeks and weeks and weeks, 
And now the little herring bones 
Are coming through his cheeks! 


—MARGUERITE BULLER 
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SITTING HERE 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Drawings by Fritz Eichenberg 
Sitting here 
In our usual chairs 


It’s pleasant to think 
Of polar bears, 


Of polar bears 


Amid ice-floes, 
Dog sleds, and flat-faced 
Eskimos. 
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It’s pleasant to think, 
On the other hand, 
Of monkeys who live 
In a tropical land, 
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And chatter and peer 
At the forest floor 
Where elephants stamp 


And lions roar. 





As high as the strong-winged 
Eagles fly 

Our little thoughts climb 

To pierce the sky. 


And deep in the sea 
As fishes sink 

A child may go 

If a child will think. 


High and low 

And far and wide 
Swift and nimble 
A thought will ride, 


But what it brings back 
At the saddle bow, 

Only the mind that sent it 
Will know. 
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SKY TEAM 


By Lavinia R. Davis 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Tue sky team works at the top of the world. It is made up 
of eight daring men who breathe courage as other men breathe 
air. Pete Dugan, Tom O’Brien and the rest of the team are 
known as the derrick crew. Their job is to set up the great 
steel columns and girders that are the backbone of a sky- 
scraper. Pete and Tom are connectors. There are, besides, 
two hookers-on, a pusher, a bellman, a bullstick-man, and an 
engineer in every derrick crew. 

Pete Dugan is strong and tanned from years of work in 
the sun and wind. He can cross a twelve-inch girder with 
the dizzy city hundreds of feet below him. Perhaps you have 
seen an erection derrick at the top of an unfinished skyscraper. 
It is always at the very top of the building. It looks like a 
challenging finger pointing stiffly upward—upward—fur- 
ther into the sky. 

Whether the derrick crew is at work on the second or the 
twentieth floor they carry on their job in exactly the same 
way. The derrick is placed in the middle of the unfinished 
building on a wooden platform. Away from the derrick, at 
the very edge of the building, stands the bellman. In his 
hand is a long rope. The rope reaches down to the basement 
of the building to the gasoline engine that moves the derrick. 
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The gasoline engine is run by one of the most important 
members of the derrick crew. The lives of the rest of the 
derrick crew depend on the engineer, yet he can never see 
his team-mates. The engineer must work blind—like an 
aviator flying through a fog. By the side of his engine are 
two little bells by which the bellman will signal what he is 
to do. One ring means lift. One again, stop short. Two, 
lower. One, stop again. 

The engineer keeps his hands on the controls. When an 
order rings from the top of the building he obeys instantly. 

Beside the gasoline engine are round cable drums that 
look like big fishing reels. The cable that lifts and lowers 
the derrick boom runs over these drums. As the bells signal 
“lift” the engineer turns his engine and the cables move. The 
bells signal “stop” and the engineer stops in the same second. 
He knows that if he does not obey, the great steel load, which 
he cannot see, might crush a man or break in the side of the 
building. 

Meanwhile, the bellman leans way out over the street. He 
does not get dizzy or frightened, though there is nothing to 
catch him should he fall. Among steel workers, his is con- 
sidered one of the easiest jobs. The bellman is often an older 
man or one who has had an accident that keeps him from the 
heavier jobs of setting steel. 

When the truck load of steel arrives on the street, Tom 
and Pete, the two connectors, go down to meet it. Pete jumps 
on the back of the truck and puts a sling around the steel. 
Then he waves to the bellman. The great boom of the derrick 
moves down and the cable falls at Pete’s feet. 

' Pete and Tom hook the cable to the sling that is around 
the steel. Then they wave to the bellman. If he is near by 
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they shout, “Ready—lift.” But usually the bellman is a 
small, black figure twenty, maybe thirty, stories away and 
they must signal by waving, in a signal code of their own. 











The bellman sees Pete waving and signals with his bell 
rope to the engineer to raise the load! Immediately the der- 


rick swings the steel out over the street. The huge red col- 
umns or girders may weigh as much as a hundred tons apiece. 
They are so big they shadow the side walk. Yet people walk 
calmly underneath. 

While Tom and Pete climb up the long stairs and even 
longer ladders to the top of the building, the rest of the crew 
begin to sort the steel. 
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Each beam or column is marked with a painted number 
before it leaves the steel mill. This number matches other 
numbers on blue-print plans of the building. The pusher, 
or foreman, who is captain of the derrick crew, has a blue- 
printed plan filled with small numbers. This plan tells him 
exactly where each piece of steel is to be erected. 

First the steel is spread out in place on the top of the 
building. Two derrick hands, called hookers-on, hook and 
unhook the steel from the derrick cable. The pusher waves 
to them, shouts, “Further over!” His voice rings like brass. 

At the base of the derrick is a long wooden rudder that 
moves the derrick from side to side. This is called the “bull- 
stick” and the man who handles it, the bullstick-man. He 
needs the strength of a bull for his job. When the derrick is 
swinging a ten-ton steel girder, it takes all of the bullstick- 
man’s strength and the muscles of the rest of the crew to shift 
the stick. 

When the steel is placed in correct order, the work of erec- 
tion can begin. Pete and Tom tighten their belts. This is 
where they get into their stride. 

The pusher shouts an order. The two hookers-on hook 
the derrick cable to one end of the column. The bellman pulls 
his rope. The derrick lifts. 

Slowly the long steel column rises up on end! The bull- 
stick-man shoves with all his strength to get the column in 
the right place, directly over the column below. The men 
of the crew work shoulder to shoulder shoving the unwieldy 
steel into place. “Shove now, sHOvE!” The muscles of 
their backs bulge under loose shirts. Summer or winter the 
sweat runs down their foreheads. It is hot work, heavy work, 
shifting steel. 
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When the column is in place it is bolted with big temporary 
bolts to the column directly under it. When a whole row 
of columns are in place, it is time to set the horizontal 
girders that will hold the floor of the finished building. 

The hookers-on have put a sling around one of the girders. 
“Ready? Lift!” The derrick swings upward and the girder 
moves up between the columns, away from the floor boards. 

“Beat it, Tom,” Pete yells to the other connector and at the 
same time begins to clamber up one of the columns. He is 
already high up above the building but he goes on like a 
monkey up a pole. Tom has climbed up a column opposite 
Pete. The girder must be set in place directly between them. 

It takes skill to maneuver the derrick so that the girder 
will be exactly between the two columns where Pete and 
Tom can bolt either end. ‘This way, this way. Back now— 
easy!” The pusher waves frantically to the bullstick-man. 

At last the steel girder clicks into place between the col- 
umns. Pete pulls great bolts out of his pocket and begins to 
screw the steel into place at his end, while Tom bolts it at the 
other end to his column. Pete calls the bolts his ballast. He 
says that ten pounds of steel in his jeans help to keep him 
steady when he’s at work on a girder. 

The minute the girder is bolted Pete walks out on it to 
unhook the sling and the derrick cable. He may be at work 
at the very edge of the building. The girder is narrow but 
Pete doesn’t even crawl along on all fours! He walks out 
straight and quickly; unhooks his cable, walks back, and 
slides down his column. He has shown the skill and daring 
of a tight-rope walker, but he’s so used to being a human fly 
that he doesn’t even think about being brave. His mind is 
on the next piece of steel. 
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Pusher, bellman, bullstick-man, hookers-on, connectors and 
the hidden engineer; they must all work together like an 
unbeatable football team. They can shout to one another 
but the chances are the wind will drive the words back on 
their lips. They can signal with bronzed arms but even 
signals can’t do everything. 

Each man must know what the others are doing every 
moment of the time. Above all, each man must be able to 
rely on everyone’s doing his work absolutely the right way 
at the right second. 

Pete Dugan isn’t afraid to climb the steel columns or walk 
out on the red girders before they are properly fastened. He 
is brave himself and he counts on bravery in others. Courage 
and skill and cooperation are the skyteam’s equipment. 
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SETTIN’ ON A RAIL 


Necro FoLk SONG 





As I went out by the light of the moon, So 






































rail, Set-tin’ on a ail, Set-tin?on a 





rail, Ha-ha! Ha-ha, Ha-ha, Ha-ha! Sleepin’ might - y sound. 


And up to him I slowly creeped, 
And up to him I slowly creeped, 
And up to him I slowly creeped, 
And I cotch him by de tail, 

And I cotch him by de tail, 

And I cotch him by de tail, 
Ha-ha! Ha-ha, Ha-ha, Ha-ha! 
And I yank him off dat rail. 


From On the Trail of Negro Folk Songs, by Dorothy Scarborough. 
Copyright, The Harvard University Press. 
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THE FISH-NET MYSTERY 


By WiLu1aM PENE bu Bots 


Illustrated by The Author 


Tuer is a very small island called L’Isle Poissoneuse (lat. 
55—long .3) which is shaped like a fish. This island is sur- 
rounded by fish and all the people who live on it fish— 
except three. 

The people all go fishing every day and they always catch 
great fat beautiful fish, and they are all most proud—exce pt 
three. And they all salt fish, pickle fish, and can fish, and 
all work exceedingly hard—except three. And they eat fish, 
sell fish, and live on fish, and are all very happy—exce pt three. 

These three are policemen. Their names are Peter, Paul 
and Joseph, and they all look very much like, except for 
their moustaches. 

Peter’s moustache is very long and it turns upward toward 
his eyes. Peter is always sure everything is fine. 
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Paul’s moustache is very long and it doesn’t turn at all. 
Paul is never sure of anything. 

Joseph’s moustache turns downward toward his shoulders 
and is also of great length. Joseph is always sure everything 
is wrong. 

Every day Peter, Paul and Joseph in their handsome police- 
man’s uniforms sit in a little café, called Café Péche Superbe, 
and play dominoes. All they have to worry about is their 
handsome uniforms and who wins the most games. They each 
have three uniforms: two blue ones for week days, one of 
which they wear while the other is being cleaned; and a 
white one which they wear on Sundays. 

It is very important to note at this moment that they ring 
a curfew every night at exactly twelve minutes to nine so 
that the people on the island have twelve minutes to get to 
bed by nine o’clock. 

For a long time nobody knew whether Peter, Paul and 
Joseph were clever policemen. This was because nobody did 
anything wrong. The people were so busy and so happy 
that they never bothered to find out. 

One early morning, however, there was considerable excite- 
ment for, when the islanders went to bring in their big fat 
beautiful fish as usual, they found nothing. All their nets 
had disappeared! 

They went immediately to see Peter, Paul and Joseph, and 
told them their nets had been stolen. 

Peter, whose moustache turns upward toward his eyes said: 
“Oh, it’s really nothing. A storm, perhaps, carried them out 
to sea.” 

Paul, whose moustache doesn’t turn at all, said: “I really 
can’t make up my mind.” 
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Joseph, whose moustache turns downward toward his shoul- 
ders, said: ““This, to me, looks like the work of some wicked 
fiend. It requires a thorough looking into.” 

So Peter, Paul and Joseph decided to wait until the next 
day to see what happened. But the next morning a new set 
of nets had disappeared and everybody felt very sad. 

So Peter, Paul and Joseph beat loud drums in the middle 
of the island until everybody had gathered and then they 
went to the school house. 

Peter spoke first. He said: “I feel quite certain there is 
nothing really to worry about. The nets were merely swept 
to sea by rough tides. It’s an accident of fate.” 

Then Paul stood up, but said nothing. 

Then Joseph stood up, and said: “I believe our nets have 
been swallowed up by some monstrous sea serpent in the dead 
of the night—some fabulous sea dragon or ocean monster.” 

Then an old man jumped up and said: “I saw it. It looked 
like this.” And he grabbed a chalk and walked up to the 
black-board. He drew a two-headed monster with fins like 
open umbrellas. “A green animal,” he said. 

“Nonsense,” said a younger man, “he was more like 
this.” And with the ease and masterful strokes of an artist 
primed in the art of sea serpent drawing, he dashed off a five- 
headed monster with fins as jagged as the blades of a buzz 
saw. “It was of a yellowish tinge,” he added. 

““He wasn’t like that at all,” said a young boy. And with 
a little more imagination and a better knowledge of sea ser- 
pents, he produced a picture of a fabulous creature with 
twenty-odd heads and fins resembling the propellers of an 
autogyro. “It was gun metallish blueish,” he explained. 
But, then, a very small boy leaped to his feet and came run- 
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ning forth. And his hands were full of chalks, and he had 
compasses, rulers, T squares, and erasers. “I,” said he, “saw 
him best of all.” And with a fiery gleam in his eye, he flashed 





his hand across the blackboard and started to draw the most 
phenomenal and complicated sea serpent one could imagine. 

“ENOUGH!” said Peter, Paul and Joseph in one voice. 

And then Paul said: “Just what were you four gentlemen 
doing up after curfew, for, as I recollect, the nets were stolen 
in the black of night. But, before he could continue, the 
four disappeared and everybody laughed very loudly. 

“Rest assured,” said Peter, “that tonight we shall investi- 
gate—and now the meeting is over.” 

So Peter, Paul and Joseph sat around alone and thought and 
thought. And then they thought of a wonderful way to 
solve the mystery of the disappearing nets. They went to 
a costume designer and ordered three fish costumes. 

“Make us fish suits of unsurpassable distinction,” said 
Joseph, “we want to look like rare and most handsome fish.” 

“Make them waterproof,” said Paul. 

“Make windows in them for us to see through,” said 
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Peter, ‘“‘and make them slightly roomy and comfortable.” 

So the costume designer drew three practical fish suits of 
great beauty and gave his designs to a tailor. And the tailor 
quickly and skilfully made the fish suits—and soon it was 
night. 

After everybody had gone to bed, Peter, Paul and Joseph 
put on their fish suits and slowly slid into the water. They 
swam quietly to the spot where new nets had been dropped 
and waited patiently on a big rock. 

Around midnight they saw a fabulous monster in the dis- 
tance which was approaching quite rapidly. It was an 
enormous sea serpent with one gigantic head with great teeth 
which were too big to fit in its mouth. It was a phos- 
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phorescent, mustard yellow sea serpent and would easily scare 
the bravest of people. 

“Just as I thought,” said Peter, “this sea monster has been 
swallowing our nets.” 

“Nonsense,” said Joseph, “you thought it was nothing but 
a storm.” 

“What did I think?” asked Paul. 

“You weren’t sure,” said Peter. 

But the sea serpent was approaching very fast and Peter, 
Paul and Joseph stopped talking. However, when the sea 
serpent was very near, Paul could no longer keep quiet and 
explained in a very loud whisper: 


“Look, PORTHOLES ON THE STOMACH, 
FUNNELS ON THE BACK, 
LIFEBOATS DANGLING FROM THE FINS!” 


“Amazing,” said Peter, “ta boat disguised as a sea monster.” 
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“Oh, come on, let’s go,” said Joseph, and they slid off the 
rock into the fish nets. 

The gigantic sea serpent was now very near the nets and 
soon Peter, Paul and Joseph found themselves being pulled 
into the very bowels of the monster along with many fat 
beautiful fish. 

“Listen carefully,” whispered Joseph, and they heard the 
following conversation: 

“Let us bring the Professor some samples of these fish.” 

“Oh,” said Peter, “I hope he chooses us.” 

“But of course he will,” said Joseph, “we are most dis- 
tinguished and handsome fish compared with these others.” 

“Here they come,” said Paul. 

“Take those three beauties to the Professor,” suggested a 
voice, and Peter, Paul and Joseph found themselves picked 
up with great care. They were put in an elevator and taken 
up several flights and finally set down, one next to another in a 
room. It was an enormous room, black with a great deal of 
gold trim and crystal chandeliers. There were bookcases from 
floor to ceiling. 

A voice said: “Here you are, Professor, mere samples of 
a handsome catch, fish of exceedingly rare quality.” 

Then, as if by miracle, the three fish stood up to their full 
height and, brandishing revolvers and handcuffs, arrested all 
the amazed crew of the sea monster. 

“Professor Baalo, I believe,” said Joseph, “internationally 
known spy, thief, and criminal—follow us. This is not your 
first offence but I hope it is your last.” 

The next morning there was a big celebration for Peter, 
Paul and Joseph and they wore their Sunday uniforms, al- 
though it was only Wednesday. And all the people on the 
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island were sure that they would have no more fishing 
troubles. 

“The Professor is in jail,” said Peter, “and we shall all be 
happy again as usual.” 

“Yes,” said Paul, “perhaps, probably, maybe.” 

And Joseph, whose moustache turns downward toward his 
shoulders, thought but said nothing. 





RIDDLES 


By Robin Palmer 


1. What has a bed but never rests? 

2. What is the heaviest cord you can buy? 

3. What has hands and face but never washes? 
4. What plant would make a mouse run? 


Answers on page 43 
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Drawing by MARGUERITE DE ANGELI for HENNER’S LYDIA 


ADVENTURE TODAY 


PerHaps you think that Robin Hood and David Copperfield 
and Tom Sawyer had more opportunity for adventure than 
you have today. But then you have not read TEENY Gay or 
Harp Auee! or THE Keys To THE Ciry. For what could 
be more adventurous than being carried away by a flood, 
fighting fire in a houseboat, or sailing your own boat along 
the New England coast? 

There is danger and hardship and sadness in these stories, 
as there is in real life, for adventures seldom seem like adven- 
tures until afterwards. 

The Careys—Roger, Elly, Sinbad—were really worried 
when their skipper, Bill Simmons, deserted the Duckling. 
Of course it was thrilling to have the Duckling, a ketch- 
rigged sailboat, all to themselves, with no grown-up to boss 
them around, especially such an unpleasant one as Bill 
Simmons. But it wasn’t all smooth sailing. Nora Benjamin, 
who knows boats and boys equally well, is author and illus- 
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trator of Harp ALEE! (Random House. $2) 

Frankie Stanton, red-headed heroine of THE Krys To THE 
Crry by Lavinia Davis (Scribners. $2) didn’t expect any 
adventures when her father told her she would have to spend 
the summer in New York City. But the summer turned 
out to be just one adventure after another; not the same kind 
of fun Frankie would have had at Westport, sailing the Bat 
and swimming, but strange trips underground and a whole 
new gang of friends. 

THE SMITHs AND Rusty by Alice Dalgleish (Scribners. 
$1.75) is a story of the suburbs, of guinea pigs and stray 
dogs and theatricals. There is adventure in these things, too. 

Or would you like to read about living on a houseboat, as 
Teeny Gay did, on a friendly river which became unfriendly 
in time of flood? That was adventure for you! The book, 
TEENY Gay, is written by Charlie May Simon (Dutton. $2) 
and illustrated by the same Howard Simon who has drawn 
so many covers for Story PARADE. 

Cozy little farmhouses, tucked away in the hills of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut, also have their stories 
to tell. WINTERBOUND by Margery Bianco (Viking. $2) 
is a modern LirrLE WoMEN. Here are four brave children 
and a brave mother, fighting hard times cheerfully. You 
mustn’t miss it. And you mustn’t miss LISTENING by Kate 
Seredy (Viking. $2) or HENNER’s Lypia by Marguerite de 
Angeli (Doubleday. $2). These two extraordinarily beau- 
tiful books by author-artists are both country stories. 

In the city, in the suburbs, in a farmhouse, on a river, at sea, 
or in a village where the color and the glamor of yesterday is 
mixed with today, adventures surround you. And these 
books I have mentioned will show you the way. 
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A NET OF DEW 


I wish that I might find a net of jewels 
As lovely as a spider’s web in dew. 
—SALLY 


SPRING WIND 


When the spring wind blows 
It smells so fresh 
I want to taste it. 

—Mary 


TO A TREE 


You stand so straight and tall 

Painting patterns on the wall. 

Your lustrous leaves, each year they fall; 
Under the ground your roots slowly crawl. 


When you’re old, twisted and gnarled, 
So very, very old and snarled, 
You will have children, straight and tall, 
Painting patterns on the wall. 

—CRAIG 


Answers to riddles on page 40; 1. A trout stream. 2. A 
cord of wood. 3. The clock. 4. A cat-tail. 
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I LIVE IN SWITZERLAND 





Switzerland is in the middle of Europe and it is a very 
small country, but still it has some of the greatest mountains 
such as the Jungfrau and the Matterhorn. The peasants’ 
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houses have large stones on the roofs to keep the roofs safe 
from winter wind and snow. 

The mountain folk have huge wooden horns for calling 
the goats and cows home to be milked. These animals wear 
huge brass bells on leather straps about six inches wide. 
When a herd of cows and goats is far away, the bells sound 
like a million crickets singing, but when they come close they 
sound like a few large church-bells. —Davip 

OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
We invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories or essays from one 


hundred to three hundred words in length, short descriptions, interesting 
plays or letters, remarkable facts about nature and science. 
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AMONG OURSELVES 








SrorY PaRADE is celebrating its first birthday. Just a year 
ago the first number was published. It was rather a small 
baby, only thirty-two pages, but how it has grown! 

Those boys and girls who have read Story Parape from 
the beginning and kept their copies can look back at the 
first issue and see how much bigger the magazine is now. 
Not only are there more pages and more stories, but there 
are some new things that were not in the first issue at all— 
music, book reviews and sometimes plays. 

But Story ParabDeE did not stop growing when it became a 
bigger magazine. So many people had asked for back num- 
bers that there were not enough to go around. Other people 
wrote that they wanted the stories to keep, and so most of the 
stories, verses and pictures from January to October have 
been printed again and bound in a book called Story Parade. 

I wish I could tell you all the interesting plans for 1937. 
There’s the new series of animal covers; these polar bears are 
the first. And of course, between now and Story PARADE’s 
second birthday, there will be dozens of stories about animals, 
boats, engines, Indians, fairies and—most important—about 
other children and their adventures. 

What I like specially about this, our first birthday, is that 
the number of our friends and readers has grown even faster 
than the magazine. Last year 1600 boys and girls had Story 
ParabE for Christmas. This year more than six times that 
many will be looking at the polar bears and reading “The 
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Hidden Valley” and wondering whether Ahwahnee ever 
found the bear. 

I wish I could see all you who are reading this and tell you 
how glad I am you are celebrating Story PaRADE’s birthday 
with us, but I can’t see through to China and India nor 
even to California; so I just hope you will celebrate with 
other friends who already know Story PARADE. 

But let me warn you about one thing. Don’t have too 
many birthdays of your own or you might grow too old 
for Srory ParabDE and that would be sad indeed. 


RuBy WARNER, 
Children’s Editor 


STORY PARADE acknowledges material used in OUR OwN during the 
past year from the following schools. We also wish to thank these and 
many other schools and individuals for their cooperation in making Our 
OWN an interesting part of STORY PARADE. 

Out-of-Door School, Sarasota, Florida 

The Avery Coonley School, Downers Grove, Ill. 
Webster School, Winfield, Kansas 

Metairie Park School, New Orleans, La. 

North Edgecomb Schools, Maine 

Brookside School, Bloomfield, Mich. 

V. L. Davey Junior High School, East Orange, N. J. 
Nishuane School, Montclair, N. J. 

Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Birch Wathen School, New York, N. Y. 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York, N. Y. 
Little Red School House, New York, N. Y. 
Walden School, New York, N. Y. 

Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Humboldt School, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Washington School, Madison, Wis. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of STORY PARADE, published monthly at Camden, New Jersey, for October 1, 1936. 

STATE OF New Jersey..........- rs 
COUNTY OF Camden.....cccccccccccece ‘ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State of New York and county of New York, 
personally appeared Lockie Parker who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the editor of the STORY PARADE and that the following is, to the best of 
her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., 7o Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Editor, Eats Posher. New York City. 

Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Business Manager, Beryl Parker, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: Ser Parade, Inc., New York City. 

Association for Arts in Childhood (holds 100% of stock). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: There 
are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Signature of LOCKIE PARKER (editor). 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this roth day of November, 1936. 
Barsara Noten. 

(My Commission expires March 30, 1938.) 
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I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every month. 
Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 
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Betsy was a pet lamb who NO WR TRAN 
found it confusing to be oo if IN 
turned out into the field with Ls ee on 


other animals, and playing 
with rabbits, woodchucks, 
baby foxes and other lambs 
was an exciting experience. A 
simple appealing story with 
exquisite full page pictures. For the four to six ages, $1.50 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 FIFTH AVE. 














NO-SITCH: The Hound 
Story by PHIL STONG Pictures by KURT WIESE 


A laughable story about a dog that was two feet 
six in his bare feet, three cats long and with a 


voice like a cow! The book tells his amusing 
adventures with the boys and girls who owned 
him—and is packed with gay-colored pictures. 
Uniform with HONK: THE MOOSE. $2.00 


At all bookstores 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 4th AVE., NEW YORK 








RANCHING ON EAGLE EYE 


By SARAH LINDSAY SCHMIDT 


The story of how two young men and a 
girl fight to save the family ranch. Their 
thrilling experiences as they battle coyotes 
and bears and a crooked cattle buyer are 
woven into a novel which not only holds the 
reader but helps him understand what voca- 
tional education is doing for the youth of the 
nation. Illustrated by Paul Laune. $2.00 


At all bookstores, or 


Robert M. McBride & Company _116 East 16th Street, New York 
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REAL ROBBERS SEIZE THE GOLD 
Highly illustrated, this popular edition gives boys and girls of today hours 


of enjoyable reading! 
ADVENTURES 
of 


TOM SAWYER 


By MARK TWAIN 
Illustrated by GEORGE CARLSON 


Price, Only $1.00 
NOBLE and NOBLE 100 Fifth Avenue New York 

























Are you a collector? 


Some people collect stamps, coins and shells. Others collect 

| rare editions of books and magazines. If you are that kind 
of a collector, you will want the first number of the first volume 

of Story PARADE. This appeared in January, 1936, and one 
critic immediately predicted that this first number would some 
day be a famous thing. We have a few copies for collectors 
and will send one to any subscriber on receipt of thirty cents. 


STORY PARADE, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























